Criticism as Pure Speculation

I

I WILL testify to the weight of responsibility felt
by the critic who enters a serial discussion with such
other lecturers as Mr. Wilson, Mr. Auden, and Mr.
Foerster; and delivers his opinion to an audience at
Princeton, where live at least two eminent critics, in
Mr. Tate and Mr. Blackmur, and one eminent estheti-
cian, in Mr. Greene.

Indeed, Mr. Blaclcmur and Mr. Greene have re-
cently published books* which bear on this discussion.
Mr. Blackmur's essays are probably all that can be ex-
pected of a critic who has not explicitly submitted them
to the discipline of general esthetics; but with that limi-
tation the best critic in the world might expose himself
to review and reproach. Mr. Greene's esthetic studies,
in turn, may have wonderful cogency as philosophical
discourse; but if throughout them he should fail to
maintain intimate contact with the actual works of
art he would invite damaging attentions from the
literary critics. I am far from suggesting such proceed-
ings against them. Mr. Blackmur has his native phil-

* The Expense of Greatness, by R. P. Blackmur, Arrow Edi-
tions, 1940; The Arts and the Art of Criticism, by Theodore
Meyer Greene, Princeton University Press, 1940,